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Introduction 

This  survey  of  church  union  negotiations,  compiled  as  always  with  the  help  of 
correspondents  actively  involved  in  discussions  towards  unity,  finds  continued  prog- 
ress on  all  fronts  and  some  surprises.  It  continues  the  focus  of  previous  surveys1  on  the 
search  for  church  union  in  the  strict  sense,  on  discussions  among  churches  from 
different  confessions  and  traditional  families  towards  visible,  structural  union. 

In  this  field  of  interchurch  union,  the  central  development  in  this  period  has  been 
the  effort  to  enrich  and  enliven  the  traditional  work  towards  union  — formal 
discussions  among  theologians,  liturgists  and  other  church  professionals  — with  the 
witness  and  wisdom  of  those  who  already  experience  a foretaste  of  union  through  the 
life  of  united  local  congregations.  This  is  most  evident  in  New  Zealand,  where 
cooperating  parishes  (including  Christians  from  several  of  the  five  negotiating  chur- 
ches) now  enjoy  full  representation  within  the  formal  union  process.  As  appears  in  our 
correspondent’s  report,  they  have  been  more  than  ready  to  voice  their  frustration  at  the 
slow  pace  of  denominational  work  towards  visible  unity. 

Significantly  the  cooperating  parishes  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  unity  for 
the  mission  of  the  church.  This  has  been  echoed  in  the  calls  for  union  discussions  in 
England  between  the  United  Reformed  Church  and  the  British  Methodist  Church. 
Thus  moderator  John  Waller  of  the  URC  West  Midlands  Province  has  noted  that 
“those  engaged  in  local  mission  together  need  the  support  of  a nationally  united 
structure”. 

What  a dramatic  shift  from  the  days  in  which  church  union  schemes  failed  because 
they  “belonged”  to  church  officials  and  experts,  while  the  “everyday  Christians” 


• The  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  Best  is  an  executive  secretary  in  the  WCC’s  Faith  and  Order  Sub-unit.  The 
various  union  correspondents  are  identified  at  the  point  of  their  respective  contributions. 
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longed  only  to  remain  safely  within  the  denominational  fold!  Driven  by  the  thirst  of 
such  “everyday  Christians”  for  unity,  the  church  union  movement  is  emerging  as  a 
point  of  dialogue  and  challenge  between  denominational  structures  and  the  life  of 
local  congregations.  It  has  become  a source  of  renewal  for  both  “sides”  in  the 
discussion.2 

One  significant  event  within  the  uniting  and  united  church  community  was  an 
unofficial  meeting  organized  by  the  Faith  and  Order  secretariat  for  delegates,  obser- 
vers and  visitors  from  such  churches  to  the  WCC  seventh  assembly  (Canberra, 
Australia,  February  1991).  The  meeting,  moderated  by  the  former  “guru”  of  union 
negotiations  in  Wales  (and  survey  correspondent)  Noel  Davies,  brought  together  some 
70  persons  from  about  20  united  churches  or  church  union  processes.  In  the  first  stage 
of  the  meeting,  a lively  discussion  brought  points  such  as  the  following,  not  otherwise 
mentioned  in  our  survey,  to  light: 

— There  is  a possibility  of  further  discussions  between  the  Church  of  South  India 
and  Lutherans  in  India,  and  perhaps  with  Baptists. 

— The  Church  of  the  River  Plate,  in  light  of  its  historic  roots,  now  has 
membership  in  both  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  and  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation,  and  this  is  an  impulse  to  take  further  steps  towards 
unity. 

— There  are  some  60  cooperative  parishes  in  Canada,  and  they  are  becoming  a 
more  significant  part  of  the  church  union  movement. 

— Accounts  of  the  origin  and  development  of  specific  united  churches  would  be 
very  useful  at  the  local  level.  Many  members  do  not  know  the  history  and 
achievements  of  such  churches,  including  their  own,  and  such  a resource 
would  help  them  enter  into  the  distinctive  life  and  “ethos”  of  their  church  and 
the  united  and  uniting  churches  movement. 

— Young  Christians,  faced  with  the  variety  of  congregations  within  their  united 
church,  often  feel  confused  about  “where  their  church  stands”.  Some  youth, 
feeling  isolated  from  the  traditions  from  which  their  united  church  emerged, 
sense  that  they  have  lost  their  roots. 

— In  some  contexts,  it  was  said,  united  churches  are  distinctive  in  looking 
forward,  while  “traditional  denominations”  tend  to  look  backward;  a united 
church  faced  the  challenge  to  develop  its  own  identity,  and  this  posed  problems 
but  was  ultimately  a gain  for  the  church. 

— The  role  of  theological  education  is  crucial  within  the  life  of  united  and  uniting 
churches.  United  church  professionals  must  not  only  “learn  the  past”,  concen- 
trating on  the  identity  of  their  constituent  denominations,  for  that  could 
reinforce  or  revive  earlier  divisions.  Rather  they  must  be  trained  to  focus  on  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  the  new  church  body. 

— For  some  united  and  uniting  churches  difficulties  arise  through  their  continuing 
relations  with  “foreign  agencies”  of  their  constituent  denominations.  This  can 
mean  financial  dependence,  or  other  impediments  to  the  autonomous  develop- 
ment of  the  united  church. 

The  meeting  turned,  secondly,  to  specific  steps  which  united  and  uniting  churches 
would  presently  find  helpful.  Here  the  fundamental  theme  was  the  need  for  deeper 
relationships  among  these  churches.  For  example,  the  bilateral  links  between  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  and  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union 
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in  Germany  had  been  deeply  significant.  Such  links  were  equally  important  to  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines. 

Some  united  churches  called  for  stronger  links  “within  the  community”,  and  a 
fresh  consideration  of  establishing  a world  association  of  united  churches.  This  would 
be  necessary,  it  was  said,  to  preserve  their  identity  and  visibility  in  an  ecumenical 
future  in  which  the  world  communions  will  play  a more  prominent  role. 

In  its  third  stage  the  meeting  reviewed  steps  taken  since  the  last  international 
consultation  of  united  and  uniting  churches  (Potsdam,  1987),  the  prospects  for  a world 
conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  1993,  and  specific  requests  to  Faith  and  Order  in  its 
role  as  coordinator  or  “clearing-house”  for  united  and  uniting  churches.  The  following 
proposals  were  affirmed  by  those  present: 

1 . That  united  and  uniting  churches  should  offer  significant  input  to  the  Faith  and 
Order  world  conference 

2.  That  Faith  and  Order  should  hold  another  meeting  of  united  and  uniting 
churches  after  its  world  conference,  perhaps  in  1994.  This  should  incorporate 
the  results  of  the  review,  to  be  held  in  1994,  of  the  Leuenberg  Agreement 
between  churches  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  traditions  in  Europe. 

3.  That  Faith  and  Order  should  continue  to  monitor  developments  within  the 
united  and  uniting  churches,  as  is  done  through  the  survey  of  church  union 
negotiations.  “Structural  support”  should  be  provided  as  necessary,  through, 
for  example,  an  enlarged  “continuation  committee”  of  the  Potsdam  consulta- 
tion. 

Although  the  Potsdam  continuation  committee,  as  some  other  bodies  on  the 
ecumenical  scene,  ended  its  life  with  the  WCC  Canberra  assembly,  the  concerns  of 
united  and  uniting  churches  continue  to  be  very  much  on  the  ecumenical  agenda.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  in  June  1991, 
plans  were  made  to  develop  a contribution  from  our  community  to  the  Faith  and  Order 
world  conference  in  1993.  This  process  has  begun  with  Martin  Cressey,  moderator  of 
the  Potsdam  consultation  and  of  its  continuation  committee,  preparing  a survey  and 
summary  of  insights  from  the  common  confession,  life,  work  and  witness  of  the  united 
and  uniting  churches,  for  review  and  discussion. 

As  for  the  united  and  uniting  churches  meeting  in  1994,  it  is  likely  to  have  an 
ecclesiological  focus,  probing  the  significance  of  our  shared  confession  and  life  — and 
particularly  our  commitment  to  common  forms  of  decision-making  and  to  mutual 
accountability  and  responsibility  within  the  one,  united  body  — for  the  ecumenical 
movement  as  a whole. 

One  particular  ecclesiological  issue  deserves  special  mention  in  our  survey.  United 
churches  have  pioneered  (in  South  and  North  India,  in  Pakistan,  and  in  Bangladesh)  in 
the  reconciliation  of  episcopal-  and  non-episcopal  forms  of  church  order.  Yet  the  fear 
of  alienating  “episcopal”  churches  has  been  a stumbling-block  for  some  efforts  to  unite 
episcopal  and  non-episcopal  traditions.  In  this  regard  the  ecumenical  resolution  of  the 
1988  [Anglican]  Lambeth  conference  on  “United  Churches  in  Full  Communion”  was 
of  immense  significance.  Lambeth  welcomed  bishops  from  these  churches  of  the 
Indian  sub-continent;  affirmed  that  “all  United  Churches  with  which  the  Churches  of 
the  Anglican  communion  are  in  full  communion”  should  be  invited  to  accept  “full 
membership  in  the  Lambeth  conference  and  the  primates’  meeting”;  welcomed  the 
proposals  “Ministry  in  a Uniting  Church”  of  the  Covenanted  Churches  in  Wales, 
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offering  assurances  that  it  saw  “no  difficulties  in  relation  to  the  question  of  full 
communion  if  such  proposals  are  brought  to  fruition”;  and  encouraged  “the  develop- 
ment of  similar  proposals  in  other  parts  of  the  world”. 

This  does  not,  I hasten  to  add,  mean  that  united  and  uniting  churches  are  rushing 
— or  even  drifting  idly  — towards  episcopacy!  For  exactly  the  Welsh  proposals 
mentioned  above  were  doomed  to  fail,  and  in  the  face  of  such  assurances  and 
encouragements  from  Lambeth  it  needs  urgently  to  be  explained  why  the  [Anglican] 
Church  in  Wales  could  not  finally  accept  the  union  scheme  pursued  in  1986-88  (see  the 
report  on  Wales,  below).  Here  one  may  also  mention  the  experience  of  the  Uniting 
Church  in  Australia,  which  in  1985  had  been  persuaded  by  the  synod  of  Victoria  to 
reopen  the  debate  “on  whether  this  church  should  have  bishops”.  After  a lengthy  and 
difficult  process  a carefully-nuanced  text,  “Bishops  in  the  Uniting  Church?”,  was  sent 
in  March  1988  by  the  general  assembly  to  councils  and  members  of  the  Uniting 
Church  for  study  and  comment.  The  mind  of  the  church  was,  in  the  end,  not  disposed 
towards  having  bishops. 

As  in  previous  years,  this  survey  also  includes  material  on  other  expressions  of  the 
ecumenical  impulse.  The  situation  of  the  churches  in  Germany  captures  the  imagina- 
tion, as  the  churches  seek  to  respond  to  radical  changes  within  the  culture  and  the 
political  system  in  which  they  live.  Many  within  the  united  and  uniting  churches 
community  will  feel  a special  concern  for  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union,  whose 
“-Region  GDR-”  was  the  host  church  for  the  most  recent  (1987)  international 
consultation  of  united  and  uniting  churches. 

Important,  perhaps  surprising  developments  are  also  evident  within  the  field  of 
intrachurch  union  discussions.  Indeed,  one  striking  feature  of  this  survey  is  the 
proliferation  of  efforts  towards  union  among  churches  within  the  same  tradition  or 
confessional  family.  Important  work  is  proceeding  among  Methodist  churches  in 
Ghana,  and  has  been  called  for  among  Methodists  in  the  United  States.  Among 
Lutheran  churches  in  the  River  Plate  the  call  to  union,  and  not  simply  membership  in  a 
federation  of  Lutheran  churches,  is  now  on  the  table.  In  South  Africa  the  goal  among 
Lutherans  is  not  yet  union,  but  the  moving  towards  each  other  of  these  Lutheran 
churches  in  this  time  and  place  can  be,  nonetheless,  a powerful  witness  to  reconcilia- 
tion and  justice. 

Although  such  efforts  are  not  aimed  at  church  union  in  the  classical,  interchurch 
sense,  they  say  something  important  about  the  lingering,  lasting  desire  for  unity.  Their 
proliferation,  given  the  acknowledged  difficulties  of  some  recent,  large  intrachurch 
unions,  bears  careful  thought.  Their  persistence,  given  the  growth  in  denominational 
self-awareness  and  the  attendant  development  of  the  world  confessional  bodies, 
demands  careful  study.  I think  they  are  telling  us  that  the  people  of  God  hunger,  not 
just  for  a broad  confessional  coherence  but  for  a respectable  amount  of  visible, 
structural,  organizational,  institutional  unity.  They  are,  evidently,  not  satisfied  to  be 
ten  Methodist  churches  in  Ghana  or  ten  Lutheran  churches  in  the  River  Plate;  even 
among  these  churches,  already  largely  coherent  in  theology  and  in  practise,  there  is  a 
drive  to  be  more  fully  one.  And  perhaps  this  impulse  is,  in  its  own  way,  a testimony  to 
the  vision  and  thirst  for  unity  to  which  the  united  and  uniting  churches  bear  special 
witness. 


* * * 
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This  introduction  closes  with  a word  of  thanks  to  the  church  union  correspondents 
who  have  provided  the  bulk  of  the  material  which  follows.  As  always  it  has  been 
slightly  edited  for  presentation  here,  but  every  effort  has  been  made  to  preserve  both 
the  spirit  and  the  substance  of  the  news  and  views  which  we  have  received.  Further 
information  about  specific  union  efforts  can  be  obtained  by  writing  directly  to  the 
correspondents  involved.  And  as  always  we  welcome  in  the  Faith  and  Order  secretariat 
your  news  and  comments  about  the  faith,  life  and  work  of  the  united  and  uniting 
churches. 


NOTES 

1 This  series  of  church  union  surveys  goes  back  at  least  to  the  1960s.  The  most  recent  editions  have  been: 
“Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations  1986-1988”,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  146,  reprinted  from  The 
Ecumenical  Review , vol.  41 , April  1989;  “Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations  1983-1985/86”,  Faith  and 
Order  Paper  No.  133,  reprinted  from  The  Ecumenical  Review,  vol.  38,  October  1986;  and  “Survey  of 
Church  Union  Negotiations  1981-1983”,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  122,  reprinted  from  The  Ecumenical 
Review,  vol.  36,  October  1984. 

2 The  classic  problems  leading  to  failed  union  schemes  are  well  surveyed  in  Russel  D.  Legge’s  article 
“Canada’s  Church  Union:  Why  Did  it  Fail?”,  The  Disciple,  November  1990,  pp. 22-23. 


Inter-confessional  Union  Negotiations 


BRITAIN 

THE  UNITED  REFORMED  CHURCH:  including  discussions  with  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  Scotland  and  with  the  Methodist  Church 

There  have  been  several  explorations  towards  church  union  since  the  time  of  the 
last  survey.  Proposals  for  unification  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland  (CUS) 
and  the  United  Reformed  Church  (URC)  were  prepared  by  a joint  committee  during 
1987,  and  received  overwhelming  support  at  the  URC  assembly  in  May  1988.  But  at 
the  CUS  assembly  in  September  1988  they  received  just  under  two-thirds  of  the  votes, 
and  since  three-quarters  was  the  required  majority  the  proposal  fell.  Both  churches 
then  had  to  review  the  situation.  It  appeared  plain  that  there  would  be  no  way  of 
revising  the  proposal  to  make  it  sufficiently  acceptable  to  the  CUS  assembly.  In  light 
of  this  a liaison  group  was  established  so  that,  in  Scotland,  the  two  churches  could 
share  as  many  activities  as  possible,  and  this  is  now  being  pursued. 

Meanwhile  close  links  with  the  Methodist  Church  have  developed.  A recent 
church  census  notes  259  “locally-united”  churches  of  the  two  denominations.  The 
booklet  “Patterns  of  Sharing  and  Commitment  between  Methodist  and  United 
Reformed  Churches”,  published  by  a liaison  committee,  includes  for  the  first  time  an 
agreed  liturgy  of  a service  of  induction  and  welcome  of  ministers  in  such  “joint 
churches”,  as  well  as  legal  drafts  to  regulate  the  sharing  of  church  buildings. 
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Going  beyond  this  is  a process  of  serious  discussion  about  the  possibility  of  a union 
between  the  Methodist  and  United  Reformed  Churches  at  a national  level.  Local 
churches  in  both  denominations  have  been  invited  to  express  their  views  “on  whether  a 
process  of  negotiation  for  a union  should  be  undertaken”,  with  the  results  of  this 
consultation  to  be  reported  to  the  conference/assembly  of  the  respective  churches  in 
June/July  1992.  This  extensive  preparatory  work  is  aimed  at  ensuring  that  the  “time, 
energy,  money  and  commitment”  needed  for  actual  negotiations  towards  union  is  not 
pledged  “unless  there  is  a strong  ground-swell  in  favour  of  such  a movement”. 

Finally  the  URC  is  currently  considering  two  ecumenical  documents  important  for 
church  union  schemes  elsewhere:  the  text  on  Christian  baptism  and  church  member- 
ship published  by  the  Commission  of  the  Covenanted  Churches  in  Wales,  and 
“Deacons  for  Scotland”,  published  by  the  Multilateral  Church  Conversation  in 
Scotland. 

Contact:  Rev.  Bernard  G.  Thorogood,  General  Secretary  and  Clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly,  The  United  Reformed  Church,  86  Tavistock  Place,  London  WC1H  9RT, 
England. 


INDIA 

THE  JOINT  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  NORTH  INDIA,  THE  CHURCH  OF 
SOUTH  INDIA  AND  THE  MALANKARA  MAR  THOMA  SYRIAN  CHURCH 

The  Joint  Council  of  the  Church  of  North  India  (CNI),  the  Church  of  South  India 
(CSI)  and  the  Malankara  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  (MTC)  was  constituted  in  1978 
for  the  purpose  of  “giving  visible  expression,  in  common  action,  to  the  unity  these 
churches  already  have  because  of  their  being  in  full  communion  with  one  another, 
their  common  acceptance  of  scriptures  and  the  creeds,  and  their  mutual  acceptance  of 
one  another’s  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry”  (Joint  Council  Constitution,  p.2).  Of 
the  three  churches  in  the  Joint  Council,  the  CNI  and  the  CSI  are  themselves  united 
churches  sharing  the  Protestant  tradition.  The  MTC  is  an  Oriental  church  “reformed 
under  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  from  the  CMS”.  The  coming  together  of  these 
churches  is  both  for  manifesting  the  unity  already  achieved  through  the  relationship  of 
full  communion  and  for  the  greater  manifestation  of  unity,  both  in  the  inner  life  of  the 
churches  and  in  the  mission  of  the  church.  This  search  for  unity  can  be  summarized 
under  three  headings. 

1.  Joint  mission 

In  1987  the  Joint  Council  started  a joint  mission  in  Sikkim,  an  Indian  state  in  the 
Himalayas.  For  the  community  of  believers  at  a place  called  Damthang  the  foundation 
stone  for  a church  was  laid  jointly  by  the  then  CNI  bishop  of  Darjeeling,  Rt  Rev.  J.E. 
Ghose  (presently  moderator,  CNI)  and  the  Most  Rev.  Dr  Alexander  Mar  Thoma 
Metropolitan  in  1987.  With  financial  support  from  the  three  churches  the  building  was 
completed  and  consecrated  in  1990.  A plot  has  also  been  purchased  elsewhere  in 
Sikkim.  As  a next  step  in  the  growth  of  this  mission  the  Joint  Council  has  undertaken 
to  support  three  evangelists  in  Sikkim  to  nurture  the  faithful  and  to  proclaim  the 
gospel. 
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The  possibility  of  expanding  joint  action  in  mission  is  being  actively  pursued. 
Sabathu  and  Rampur,  two  places  associated  with  the  Indian  Saint  Sadhu  Sunder  Sing, 
are  being  considered  as  sites  for  further  work.  Moreover  there  is  a proposal  for  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  mission  of  the  three  churches,  with  a view  to  a new 
pattern  of  mission  which  will  witness  to  their  unity.  This  is  to  be  done  at  a joint 
consultation  of  official  delegates  from  the  three  churches,  planned  for  December  1991 
and  to  be  coordinated  by  the  Mar  Thoma  Evangelistic  Association. 

The  churches  are  also  seeking  to  respond  faithfully  to  the  present  situation  in  their 
country.  India  is  experiencing  a great  deal  of  internal  turmoil,  with  communal  tensions 
and  clashes  sadly  on  the  increase.  Exploiting  religion  for  political  gain  is  also  a serious 
problem.  Taking  these  concerns  into  account  the  Joint  Council  has  appointed  a 
political  commission  to  study  and  report  on  possible  strategies  for  a united  response. 
The  commission,  first  appointed  in  December  1990,  was  reconstituted  in  July  1991  at 
the  seventh  meeting  of  the  Joint  Council.  A meaningful  and  united  response  to 
situations  like  these  will  be  a humble  service  to  the  nation  and  a witness  to  the  love  of 
God  which  reconciles  all  people.  It  is  a special  challenge  to  Christians,  who  form  only 
a small  minority  of  the  population. 

2.  Joint  conferences 

The  practice  of  organizing  joint  conferences  for  women,  clergy  and  for  the  bishops 
was  started  in  1987.  Four  such  conferences  were  held  during  1987-89  and  three 
conferences  were  held  during  1989-91  — one  for  each  group.  These  conferences  for 
study,  reflection  and  fellowship  have  been  a great  blessing  in  furthering  the  spirit  of 
unity  among  the  participants.  The  conference  of  presbyters  and  women  have  recom- 
mended, among  other  things,  more  frequent  joint  worship  services,  exchanges  of 
liturgies  by  congregations,  pulpit  exchanges,  formation  of  new  liturgies,  and  joint 
educational  publications  on  issues  related  to  unity  of  the  church  and  questions  of 
justice  and  peace.  The  women’s  conference  has  particularly  emphasized  publications 
which  highlight  the  plight  of  Indian  women.  The  joint  conferences  have  also  called 
attention  to  issues  of  eco-justice  and  communal  harmony.  It  is  important  that  the  three 
churches  pursue  these  recommendations. 

The  joint  conference  of  bishops  held  in  New  Delhi  1-3  July  1991  had  “Renewal 
and  Evangelism  in  a Pluralistic  World”  as  its  theme.  The  conference  adopted  several 
significant  resolutions,  including  that  the  conference  theme  be  considered  the  basis  for 
all  the  programmes  of  the  Joint  Council  for  the  next  four  years.  A festival  of 
indigenous  music,  booklets  on  renewal  and  evangelism,  and  setting  up  a joint  school 
of  evangelism  are  other  resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference  of  bishops.  It  was 
further  resolved  to  make  a united  representation  to  the  government  of  India  to  remove 
discrimination  against  Christians  of  scheduled  caste  origin  (Christian  Dalits)  and  to 
ensure  justice  for  them. 

3.  The  nature  of  unity 

While  these  joint  programmes  are  helpful  for  the  building  up  of  unity  there  remain 
serious  differences  regarding  the  goals  of  unity  and  the  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek. 
For  several  years  the  Joint  Council  has  been  using  the  term  “organic  oneness”  to 
denote  the  nature  of  the  unity  within  the  Joint  Council.  This  term  was  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  term  “organic  union”  which  was  the  model  followed  by  the  CSI  and 
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the  CNI  in  their  own  formation.  The  task  of  explicating  the  meaning  of  “organic 
oneness”  was  left  to  the  theological  commission  of  the  Joint  Council.  Although  the 
commission  did  some  work  it  was  thought  that  the  meaning  of  “organic  oneness” 
has  not  been  sufficiently  clarified.  Therefore  at  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  Joint 
Council  in  November  1989  this  task  was  referred  back  to  the  three  constituent 
churches.  Each  church  is  to  present  its  own  understanding  of  “organic  oneness”. 
When  all  are  ready  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  arrive  at  a consensus  regarding  the 
meaning  of  “organic  oneness”.  The  churches  are  still  working  urgently  on  this 
assignment. 

In  clarifying  the  meaning  of  “organic  oneness”  certain  issues  will  have  to  be  sorted 
out.  One  such  issue  is  whether  in  a large  country  like  India  it  is  desirable,  or  necessary, 
to  have  binding  administrative  structures  for  the  “one  church”.  Presently  the  con- 
stituent churches  remain  “autonomous”;  how  this  “autonomy”  and  “unity”  will  be 
harmonized  is  a second  issue.  The  constituent  churches  represent  a wide  linguistic, 
cultural,  ethnic  and  liturgical  pluralism.  How  the  negative  sides  of  this  pluralism  will 
be  tackled,  and  the  positive  sides  harnessed,  is  yet  another  issue. 

One  hopes  that  the  three  churches  will  be  guided  along  the  right  path  in  tack- 
ling these  issues.  But  their  energy  and  commitment  bode  well  for  the  future,  as  does 
their  resolute  intention  to  see  church  union  in  the  context  of  evangelism  and  re- 
newal. 

Former  contact  Rev.  Dr  Abraham  Kuruvilla  has  been  posted  to  the  Mar  Thoma 
community  in  Sydney,  Australia,  where  by  an  ecumenical  arrangement  with  the 
diocese  of  Sydney  he  will  minister  also  to  an  Anglican  congregation.  At  the  seventh 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Council  in  July  1991,  Prof.  George  Koshy  was  elected  as 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Joint  Council. 

Contact:  Prof.  George  Koshy,  General  Secretary  of  the  CSI  Synod,  CSI  General 
Secretariat,  PO  Box  4906,  Madras  600086,  India. 


CNI-MCI  UNION  NEGOTIATIONS  COMMITTEE:  Church  of  North  India,  Method- 
ist Church  in  India 

The  CNI-MCI  Union  Negotiations  Committee  had  presented  to  its  constituent 
churches  in  1987  a statement  of  “Consensus  on  the  Goal  of  Union  and  Intercommun- 
ion”. This  text  focussed  on  “full  intercommunion  as  an  interim  step  towards  the  goal  of 
union  of  these  two  churches”,  and  on  “unifying  [their]  threefold  ministries...  as  a step 
towards  the  ultimate  goal  of  union  of  these  two  churches...”. 

These  steps  are  still  very  much  under  discussion  by  the  churches.  As  of  March 
1989  the  CNI  synod’s  executive  committee  was  not  able  “at  the  present  stage  of  the 
church  union  negotiations”  to  approve  the  specific  recommendations  of  the  Negotia- 
tions Committee.  Here  the  fundamental  issue  continues  to  be  whether  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  their  respective  ministries  is  a necessary  precondition,  or  rather  a first-fruit,  of 
the  union  of  the  churches  involved.  While  within  the  Methodist  Church  the  consensus 
statement  has  been  more  broadly  accepted,  significant  changes  have  been  proposed  in 
the  text  on  the  unification  of  ministries:  this  should  speak,  it  is  suggested,  not  of  the 
“ultimate  goal  of  union”  between  the  two  churches  but  only  of  the  “possible  goal  of 
unity”. 
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Contact  for  this  Report:  Rev.  James  C.  Lai,  Executive  Secretary  and  Constituted 
Attorney,  Executive  Board  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  India,  Methodist  Centre,  21, 
YMCA  Road,  Bombay  Central,  Bombay  400  008,  India. 


NEW  ZEALAND 

NEGOTIATING  CHURCHES  UNITY  COUNCIL  (NCUC):  Associated  Churches  of 
Christ,  [Anglican]  Church  of  the  Province  of  New  Zealand,  Congregational  Union  of 
New  Zealand,  Methodist  Church  of  New  Zealand,  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
Zealand 

The  previous  survey  reported  on  the  reaffirmation,  in  1987,  of  the  original  Act  of 
Commitment  by  which  the  negotiating  churches  agreed  in  1967  to  seek  visible  unity, 
“that  by  the  Holy  Spirit  we  may  be  brought  into  one  church”.  Since  then  the  NCUC 
has  conducted  an  internal  review  and  assessed  its  task,  mandate  and  future.  Mrs  Clare 
Morrison  and  Rev.  Dr  George  Armstrong  were  for  a time  joint  NCUC  staff;  the  latter’s 
term  concluded  in  April  1989,  and  Mrs  Morrison  now  serves  as  NCUC  executive 
officer. 

In  the  search  for  church  unity  in  New  Zealand  a decisive  role  has  fallen  to  the 
“cooperative  ventures”.  This  term  includes  “union  and  cooperating  parishes,  shared 
ministry  covenants,  joint-use-of-building  agreements  and  other  joint  local  ecumenical 
projects”  operating  under  approved  guidelines.  There  are  presently  some  160  such 
ventures  involving  two  or  more  of  the  five  negotiating  churches.  Through  their  first 
national  conference  (the  Venturing  Forward  Conference  of  August  1989)  and  its 
statement  they  have  been  an  important  resource  for  the  evaluation  and  renewal  of  the 
NCUC. 

The  conference  identified  the  mission  of  cooperative  ventures  as  being  “both  to 
and  from”  the  denominational  churches.  They  identify  the  benefits  of  cooperation, 
including  access  to  a variety  of  traditions,  chances  to  worship  and  work  together, 
access  to  more  resources,  and  increased  community  involvement  in  the  church.  They 
see  themselves  as  “living  out  the  ecumenical  mission”,  and  express  frankly  their 
dismay  at  what  some  see  as  the  “uncertain  commitment  of  the  negotiating  churches  to 
church  union”.  Stating  clearly  their  belief  “that  church  union  would  assist  the  church’s 
mission”,  they  bring  a strong  sense  of  mutual  ecumenical  accountability:  “when 
important  policies  and  statements  are  being  considered...  the  way  forward  will  always 
be  to  speak  and  act  together”. 

Until  the  end  of  its  review  period  in  March  1990  the  NCUC  had  consisted  of 
members  appointed  by  the  national  churches.  But  from  the  review  and  in  light  of  the 
Venturing  Forward  Conference  has  emerged  a restructured  NCUC,  with  the  following 
Statement  of  Intent: 

— to  participate  in  the  expression  of  the  unity  of  the  church  by  whatever  stages  are 
necessary: 

— to  proclaim  local  expression  of  unity  and  mission  as  authentic; 

— to  pursue  the  intention  expressed  in  the  NCUC  Act  of  Commitment,  1967. 

As  approved  by  the  five  negotiating  churches  the  new  NCUC  enjoys  representation 

from  the  national  churches  and  the  cooperative  ventures,  significantly  putting  the  latter 
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in  a position  “to  have  some  impact  on  the  decisions  being  made  at  the  national 
level”. 

Meetings  of  the  NCUC  are  held  thrice  yearly,  with  the  executive  actively  involved 
in  decision-making  on  a continuing  basis.  The  functions  of  the  NCUC  are  now  defined 
as  follows: 

— to  promote  and  support  cooperative  ventures  [under  the  relevant  guidelines]; 

— to  promote  the  development  of  local  ecumenical  projects; 

— to  encourage  unity  through  the  sharing  of  new  understandings  in  worship, 
spirituality,  theology  and  mission; 

— to  relate  to  the  Faith  and  Order  section  of  the  Conference  of  Churches  in 
Aotearoa-New  Zealand  (CCANZ)  for  wider  Christian  unity  discussions. 

The  ongoing  life  and  work  of  the  NCUC  is  expressed  also  through  several  bodies  and 
processes.  There  are  22  joint  regional  committees  around  the  country.  These  bring 
together  the  negotiating  churches  and  the  cooperative  ventures  in  a kind  of  “regional 
court”,  whose  purpose  is  to  oversee  and  support  the  cooperative  ventures  in  fostering 
unity,  planning  and  making  strategies.  The  NCUC  has  established  task  groups  around 
the  country  to  work,  for  example,  on  producing  a visitation  form  for  cooperative 
ventures  and  establishing  joint  financial  funds.  Another  task  group  promotes  local 
ecumenical  projects,  sometimes  involving  churches  other  than  the  five  negotiating 
churches  and  enabling  Christians  to  covenant  together  for  specific  local  needs  and  goals. 

The  NCUC  also  has  important  relationships  to  other  ecumenical  bodies.  The 
church  union  committees  of  the  five  negotiating  churches  meet  annually  and  this 
combined  group,  while  not  part  of  the  NCUC  structure,  is  the  forum  for  addressing  the 
process  towards  “unity  by  stages”  which  the  churches  have  recently  adopted.  The 
church  union  committees  have  before  them  proposals  (still  in  the  early  stages)  which 
would  allow  the  cooperative  ventures  “more  networking  between  themselves  and  more 
responsibility  for  their  own  life,  while  still  remaining  within  the  churches”.  The 
NCUC  is  keenly  interested  in  developments  in  this  area. 

It  was  noted  above  that  the  NCUC  also  relates  to  the  Faith  and  Order  section  of  the 
CCANZ.  The  latter  is  planning  a theological  consultation  on  “What  it  means  to  be 
church”,  which  would  address  the  classical  doctrinal  issues  facing  the  churches  in  their 
search  for  visible  unity.  The  NCUC  will  be  seeking  to  relate  to  this  discussion  and 
particularly  to  explore  its  implications  for  the  cooperative  ventures. 

There  are,  finally,  several  interesting  and  promising  developments  within  and 
among  the  five  negotiating  churches.  Three  of  them  began  in  1988  to  use  a “common 
statistics  form”;  this  was  warmly  received  by  the  cooperative  ventures  as  it  enabled 
them  to  have  global  membership  figures  rather  than  dividing  their  members  among  the 
constituent  denominations.  A fourth  negotiating  church  has  recently  indicated  its 
willingness  to  join  in  using  this  common  form. 

Among  unity  issues  the  most  notable  advances  are  those  by  the  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  Churches  towards  “the  mutual  availability  of  their  ordained  ministers”. 
The  Associated  Churches  of  Christ  have  agreed  “to  consider  issues  involved  in  shared 
ordination  services  and  mutual  recognition  of  ministry  with  other  negotiating  chur- 
ches”. The  Presbyterian  Church  has  adopted  interim  regulations  governing  the 
selection,  training  and  authorization  of  elders  to  administer  the  sacrament  of  holy 
communion,  as  well  as  the  roles  in  this  area  of  presbytery  and  session  or  parish 
council.  This  move  has  found  “qualified  acceptance  by  partner  churches”.  Welcome 
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legislation  has  been  passed  by  the  Anglican  Church  to  allow  non- Anglican  members  of 
a cooperative  venture  to  be  members  of  the  diocesan  synod  (with  the  exception  of 
electoral  synods  and  those  in  respect  of  constitutional  alterations). 

The  hallmark  of  this  period  has  been  the  coming  together  of  two  streams  in  the 
search  for  unity  in  the  New  Zealand  context:  the  national  churches  and  the  cooperative 
ventures.  The  latter  bring  a “grassroots”  experience  of  unity,  and  it  is  vital  that  the 
churches  listen  to  and  acknowledge  these  examples  of  “unity  in  action”. 

Contact:  Mrs  Clare  Morrison,  Executive  Officer,  Negotiating  Churches  Unity 
Council,  P.O.  Box  6133,  Te  Aro,  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  Tel.:  (04)  850-251;  fax: 
(04)  856-114. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

CHURCH  UNITY  COMMISSION:  [Anglican]  Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern 
Africa,  Methodist  Church  of  Southern  Africa,  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Southern  Africa,  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church,  United  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Southern  Africa 

Significant  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  last  coverage  of  union  efforts  in 
South  Africa  in  the  survey  for  1983-85/6.  Long-time  contact  Mr  Joseph  Wing  has  been 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Dr  Donald  G.L.  Cragg,  who  reports  that  despite  considerable 
difficulties  in  the  period  under  review,  developments  both  political  and  ecclesial  look 
more  hopeful  for  the  future. 

An  historical  review  helps  to  clarify  the  present  situation.  The  Church  Unity 
Commission  was  formed  in  1968  involving  the  above-mentioned  churches.  On  24 
November  1974  the  member  churches  celebrated  their  acceptance  of  a Declaration  of 
Intention  to  Seek  Union.  They  undertook  to  seek  agreement  on  a common  form  of 
ministry  of  word  and  sacraments,  to  admit  to  the  Lord’s  table  communicant  members 
of  the  partner  churches  and  to  work  for  increasing  cooperation  in  all  areas  of  church 
life. 

A consultation  on  spirituality  in  1975  affirmed  that  “the  unity  of  the  church  must 
be  the  product  of  the  renewal  of  fellowship  within  the  churches”  and  proposed  that 
attention  be  focussed  on  certain  intermediate  goals.  Following  a further  theological 
consultation  in  1978,  a covenant  was  presented  to  the  churches  in  1982.  All  the 
churches  were  prepared  to  accept  the  practical  commitment  to  work  together  and  to 
seek  to  become  a united  fellowship  in  Christ.  The  Church  of  the  Province  could  not 
accept  the  theological  clauses  which  involved  the  mutual  recognition  of  members,  the 
recognition  and  reconciliation  of  the  ordained  ministries  in  services  of  reconciliation, 
and  participation  in  future  ordinations  in  each  of  the  covenanting  churches.  However, 
provincial  synod  committed  itself  to  accepting  these  clauses  “at  the  time  synod 
approves  and  pledges  itself  to  be  part  of  a scheme  for  the  visible  union  of  member 
churches”. 

The  failure  of  the  covenant  dealt  a body-blow  to  the  church  unity  movement, 
which  had  already  been  overshadowed  by  the  growing  importance  of  the  liberation 
struggle  in  South  Africa.  Many  black  Christians  dismissed  the  Commission’s  approach 
as  “Western”,  “elitist”  and  out-of-touch  with  the  “real  issues”.  Three  years  were 
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wasted  preparing  a draft  plan  of  union  in  deference  to  the  request  of  the  Church  of  the 
Province.  In  the  event  the  Commission  itself  decided  not  to  submit  the  plan  to  the 
churches. 

The  churches  nevertheless  declined  to  dissolve  the  Commission  and  appointed  a 
part-time  staff  member  in  1990.  In  1989  the  Church  of  the  Province  had  approved  the 
mutual  recognition  of  membership  without  reconfirmation,  and  political  developments 
since  February  1990  have  led  some  church  leaders  to  believe  that  the  unity  movement 
has  a brighter  future. 

The  Church  Unity  Commission  is  presently  concentrating  upon: 

1)  the  establishment  and  care  of  united  congregations; 

2)  the  formation  of  regional  church  leaders’  meetings  for  consultation,  planning  and 
fellowship; 

3)  the  encouragement  of  departmental  cooperation; 

4)  the  promotion  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity;  and 

5)  further  consideration  of  the  recognition  and  unification  of  the  ordained  ministries  of 
the  member  churches. 

Contact:  Rev.  Dr  Donald  G.L.  Cragg,  PO  Box  990508,  Kibler  Park  2053,  South 
Africa. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  (DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST)  - UNITED  CHURCH  OF 
CHRIST 

The  churches  continue  to  develop  the  Ecumenical  Partnership  reported  on  exten- 
sively in  the  previous  edition  of  the  survey.  As  adopted  in  1985  by  their  respective 
general  assemblies,  the  Disciples  and  the  United  Church  have  agreed  on  three  primary 
marks  of  their  partnership:  the  commitment  to  common  mission,  theological  work  “to 
equip  our  churches  to  grow  toward  full  communion”,  and  common  worship  “including 
frequent  sharing  in  the  Lord’s  supper/holy  communion”. 

The  “goals”  of  the  partnership  have  been  stated  in  the  following  terms: 

1)  to  celebrate  the  Ecumenical  Partnership  at  the  [two  churches’]  1993  joint  general 
assembly/synod  through  emphasis  on  mission,  ministry,  and  worship,  and  to 
embody  the  Partnership  in  all  planning  processes  and  events  leading  to  this  special 
event; 

2)  to  help  our  churches  interpret  the  life  and  meaning  of  the  Ecumenical  Partnership 
and  each  other’s  church  in  understandable  ways  through  the  regular  avenues  of 
communication; 

3)  to  enrich  our  churches’  understanding  and  practice  of  ministry  and  to  share  in  its 
renewal  in  response  to  the  covenanting  proposal  of  the  Consultation  on  Church 
Union; 

4)  to  promote  increased  interaction  between  the  churches,  including  the  encourage- 
ment of  local  and  regional  initiatives  towards  the  aim  of  renewing  the  partner 
churches; 

5)  to  promote  common  mission  throughout  our  churches  for  the  sake  of  our  faithful 
participation  in  God’s  mission  in  the  world; 
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6)  to  challenge  our  churches  to  live  out  full  communion  by  promoting  the  principle 

that  nothing  be  done  alone  which  can  be  done  together. 

A survey  in  November  1990  confirmed  the  strong  commitment  of  the  leadership  in 
the  two  churches  to  their  developing  partnership.  There  was  overwhelming  agreement 
by  pastors  and  regional  executives  of  the  two  churches  with  the  principle  of  doing 
“nothing  separately  that  could  be  done  together”.  Important  structural  links  and 
programmatic  links  have  been  forged  to  express  the  growing  interdependence  of  the 
two  churches.  For  example,  a recent  brochure  introducing  the  overseas  mission  work 
of  the  Disciples  states  that  “our  ecumenical  vision  is  leading  the  Division  of  Overseas 
Ministries  and  the  United  Church  Board  for  World  Ministries  into  a single  program 
board  for  global  ministry”.  The  corresponding  brochure  from  the  United  Church  notes: 
“A  unique  expression  of  the  ecumenical  commitment  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
(USA)  is  found  in  our  covenantal  relationship  with  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 
Christ).  The  United  Church  Board  for  World  Ministries  works  closely  with  the 
Disciples’  Division  of  Overseas  Ministries  as  part  of  the  increasing  cooperation 
between  our  two  bodies.” 

The  challenge  to  both  churches  is  now  to  extend  the  things  that  “can  be  done 
together”  and  to  develop  more  constant  and  systematic  avenues  of  sharing  in  all 
aspects  of  their  confession,  life,  worship  and  witness. 

Contact:  Rev.  Dr  Paul  A.  Crow,  Jr,  President,  Council  on  Christian  Unity  of 
the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  P.O.  Box  1986,  Indianapolis,  IN  46206, 
USA. 


CONSULTATION  ON  CHURCH  UNION  (COCU):  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 
Christ),  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Episcopal  Church,  International 
Council  of  Community  Churches,  Presbyterian  Church  (USA),  United  Church  of 
Christ,  United  Methodist  Church 

The  previous  biennial  survey  reported  that  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union 
(COCU)  had  agreed  in  December  1988  to  submit  to  the  nine  participating  denomina- 
tions, for  their  action,  a completed  proposal  for  church  unity.  Such  action  will  involve, 
for  each  denomination,  a formal  decision  by  the  highest  governing  body  of  the  church, 
and  for  some  the  concurrence  of  regional  or  local  units  as  well.  And  of  course  it 
involves  for  each  an  intensive  process  of  study  in  all  of  the  parishes,  in  order  that  an 
informed  decision  may  be  made. 

That  is  a long  process,  and  it  is  still  going  on!  It  will  continue  for  the  next  four  or 
five  years  until  all  of  the  churches  have  had  opportunity  to  give  informed  consent.  The 
process  is  further  extended  because  the  highest  governing  bodies  of  these  churches 
meet  infrequently  — some  only  once  every  four  years,  and  that  not  in  the  same  year. 
What  can  be  said  at  this  time  is  that  the  proposal  is  completed,  that  the  churches  are 
studying  it,  and  that  when  they  are  ready  they  will  act  upon  it.  It  is  still  the  case  that  (as 
was  reported  two  years  ago)  “the  initiative  now  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  churches 
themselves”. 

One  of  the  churches,  the  International  Council  of  Community  Churches,  has 
already  taken  action  (in  1990)  on  the  church  union  plan.  Three  others  may  possibly 
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take  action  on  it  in  1992  (not  long  after  this  report  appears  in  print).  Two  more  will 
perhaps  act  in  1994,  two  in  1995,  and  one  perhaps  as  late  as  1997.  After  all  have 
acted,  another  plenary  assembly  of  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  will  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  making  common  decision  about  next  steps  to  implement  the  plan,  if  the 
way  be  clear.  It  may  be  observed  that  such  protracted  timelines  as  here  reported  are  an 
intrinsic  aspect  of  multilateral  church  union  processes. 

The  proposal  which  is  before  the  churches  for  their  action  calls  for  the  creation, 
under  God,  of  a covenant  communion  of  autonomous  churches.  It  involves  a formal 
and  liturgical  action,  taken  at  three  levels  — national,  regional  and  local  — in  which 
the  following  things  are  done  together:  a common  confession  of  the  sin  of  division,  a 
common  affirmation  of  the  apostolic  faith,  a commitment  to  seek  unity  with  wholeness 
(i.e.  inclusiveness),  a mutual  recognition  of  members  in  one  baptism,  a mutual 
recognition  of  each  other’s  churches,  a mutual  recognition  and  reconciliation  of 
ordained  ministries,  celebration  of  the  eucharist  as  one  people,  a commitment  to 
engage  in  mission  together,  and  the  creation  of  covenanting  councils  to  embody  the 
covenant  and  to  enable  its  fulfilment  in  life. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  above  that  consolidation  of  church  structures  is  not  a 
part  of  this  proposal.  Nonetheless,  the  communion  that  emerges  will  be  both  visible 
and  organic  in  several  important  respects:  (1)  the  churches  will  share  a common 
name  (The  Church  of  Christ  Uniting)  in  addition  to  their  continuing  traditional 
names;  (2)  they  will  make  solemn  covenant  to  come  together  “with  intentional 
regularity”  to  celebrate  the  holy  eucharist  in  every  community;  (3)  they  will  have  one 
mutually  recognized  and  reconciled  ministry  for  all  the  churches,  even  though  it  will 
continue  to  be  exercised  under  the  distinctive  polity  and  discipline  of  the  particular 
traditions;  (4)  each  church  will  promise  never  again  to  ordain  its  ministers 
unilaterally,  since  all  will  henceforth  be  ordained  together;  (5)  they  will  engage  in 
mission  together;  and  (6)  covenanting  councils  will  be  created  locally,  regionally  and 
nationally  in  order  to  make  good  on  the  promises  that  have  been  made.  What  is 
being  embraced  by  this  covenant  is  unity  in  faith,  sacraments,  ministry  and  mission. 
While  it  has  visible  and  organic  components,  its  unity  is  essentially  ecclesial  rather 
than  organizational. 

Two  distinctive  characteristics  of  this  plan  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  this 
survey.  First:  the  participation  of  three  historically  African  American  churches  among 
the  nine  has  made  it  essential  that  the  vision  and  proposed  method  for  manifesting 
church  unity  address  the  wholeness  of  human  community  as  well  as  issues  of  “faith 
and  order”  understood  in  a traditional  and  limited  sense.  Both  dimensions  are  seen  as 
essential  to  the  definitions  of  covenant  communion. 

Second:  The  proposal  for  the  “mutual  recognition  and  reconciliation  of  ordained 
ministries”  calls  for  each  denomination  which  does  not  now  have  a personal  ministry 
of  episkope  (i.e.  bishop)  to  create  such  an  office  of  ministry  within  the  integrity  of  its 
own  polity,  recognizing  that  the  goal  of  the  Consultation  from  its  beginning  has  been 
that  the  emerging  communion  be  at  once  “truly  catholic”  as  well  as  “truly  evangelical” 
and  “truly  reformed”.  In  the  liturgy  for  inaugurating  the  covenant,  all  ordained 
ministries  of  the  covenanting  churches  will  be  mutually  recognized  just  as  they  are,  as 
true  ministers  of  the  church  of  God.  Immediately  thereafter,  in  the  same  liturgy,  the 
bishops  will  mutually  lay  hands  upon  each  other  as  a sign  of  reconciliation,  and  all  the 
other  ordained  ministers  of  the  covenanting  churches  will  thereupon  receive  from  a 
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reconciled  bishop  the  same  sign  of  reconciliation,  and  from  a lay  member  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  as  well. 

To  foster  the  interpretation  of  this  proposal  each  member  denomination  has 
developed  an  educational  process  led  by  a “covenanting  enabler”;  and  these  “enablers” 
stay  in  constant  communication  with  one  another.  Moreover,  the  Consultation  on 
Church  Union  has  made  plans  to  hold  as  many  as  two  hundred  conferences  across  the 
nation  over  the  next  two  years,  in  cooperation  with  local  and  regional  councils  of 
churches,  in  order  to  interpret  the  covenanting  proposal  in  an  ecumenical  context  — and 
this  in  addition  to  the  studies  going  on  separately  within  each  denomination.  This  series 
of  meetings  will  be  organized  and  enabled  by  Rev.  Robert  L.  Polk,  D.D.,  an  accom- 
plished ecumenist  and  administrator  recently  appointed  as  conference  project  manager. 

Contact : Dr  David  W.A.  Taylor,  General  Secretary,  Consultation  on  Church 
Union,  151  Wall  Street,  Princeton,  NJ  08540-1514,  USA. 


WALES 

ENFYS:  COMMISSION  OF  THE  COVENANTED  CHURCHES  IN  WALES/COM- 
ISIWN  YR  EGLWYSI  CYFAMODOL  YNG  NGHYMRU:  [Anglican]  Church  in 
Wales,  Methodist  Church,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales,  United  Reformed  Church, 
Covenanted  Baptist  Churches  of  Wales 

The  Rainbow  Concept  has  emerged  as  a guiding  vision  for  the  Covenanted 
Churches  in  Wales  in  their  search  for  unity.  They  had  been  confronted  by  the 
formation  of  new  ecumenical  instruments  in  Britain  in  1990  with  a particular  problem: 
all  of  the  participating  traditions  in  the  covenant  were  also  committed  to  playing  a full 
part  in  the  new  Welsh  ecumenical  instrument,  Cytun  (which  includes  Quakers  and 
Roman  Catholics,  and  has  Lutherans  and  Orthodox  as  observers).  But  did  the  five 
need  to  maintain  their  earlier,  covenant  relationship  as  a group  of  churches  committed 
to  visible,  organic  unity?  And  if  so,  how  would  this  relate  to  their  new  common 
involvement  within  the  larger  body  of  Cytun? 

After  fifteen  years  in  which  Wales  (only  8.5  percent  of  the  total  size  of  Britain)  had 
not  succeeded  in  reconciling  its  episcopal  and  non-episcopal  ministries,  some  saw  the 
new  ecumenical  instrument  as  a convenient  chance  “to  disengage  from  the  united  and 
uniting  journey”.  But  others  (encouraged,  interestingly  enough,  by  Roman  Catholics), 
argued  successfully  that  persistence  in  pursuing  the  covenant  was  critical,  not  only  for 
the  five  churches  but  for  everyone  else  as  well:  however  valuable  the  commitment  of 
churches  in  the  larger  body  to  sharing  and  collaboration,  the  final  goal  still  had  to  be 
churches  “in  full  communion  with  each  other”. 

Thus  the  Covenanted  Churches  appointed  their  own  general  secretary.  This  move 
became  a wholly  unexpected  and  unique  endorsement  of  the  very  principle  of 
covenanting  when  a Baptist  minister  was  chosen  who  would  also  spend  half  his  time 
serving  the  Anglican  province  of  Wales  as  its  national  officer  for  ecumenical  affairs. 
Noting  that  Gregory  of  Nyssa  had  used  the  “rainbow”  ( Enfys  in  Welsh)  to  illustrate  the 
“unity  in  diversity”  within  the  Trinity,  the  churches  re-expressed  their  covenant 
through  this  term,  reaffirming  it  at  an  impressive  ecumenical  eucharist  in  a rural 
cathedral  in  the  depths  of  a British  winter! 
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A liturgical  approach  has  been  a particular  feature  of  the  Welsh  covenant. 
Through  the  creation,  authorization  and  use  of  common  worship  material  the  churches 
have  expressed  and  explored  points  of  theological  and  ecclesial  contact.  And  this  has 
kept  the  process  towards  church  union  in  Wales  in  contact  with  the  reality  of  church 
life  at  the  parish  level. 

A communion  rite  of  1982  has  now  been  followed  with  an  experimental  rite  for  the 
administration  of  Christian  baptism.  It  is  based  on  the  premise  that  “baptism  is  one, 
and  both  believer’s  and  infant  baptism  stem  from  this  unity”,  and  is  firmly  set  in  the 
context  of  holy  communion  as  “the  liturgy  of  the  baptized”.  The  rite  brings  together 
baptism  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  with  the  latter  performed  “by  the  baptizing 
minister,  a lay  representative  of  the  local  congregation  and  a representative  of  the 
wider  church”. 

The  covenanting  churches  have  authorized  this  as  an  “occasional  alternative  form 
to  present  denominational  rites”  (though  unfortunately  it  competes  with  “home- 
grown” versions  in  both  the  Anglican  and  Methodist  traditions).  The  Faith  and  Order 
committees  of  the  churches  have  now  two  years  to  comment  on  the  rite,  particularly  its 
premise  that  “baptism  confers  church  membership”  and  on  how  “differences  arising 
from  infant  and  believer’s  baptism”  might  affect  proposals  about  children  and 
communion.  Meanwhile  Enfys  through  its  liturgical  group  is  seeking  to  relate  the 
practice  of  joint  confirmation  to  its  work  on  baptism  and  church  membership.  Early 
indications  suggest  this  is  moving  towards  a “rite  of  Christian  commissioning”  which 
will  incorporate  the  understanding  and  practices  of  both  episcopal  and  non-episcopal 
churches. 

The  Covenanted  Churches  are  keenly  aware  that  any  theological  consensus  they  may 
reach  will  be  only  an  “academic  exercise”  if  it  is  not  rooted  in  the  life  of  the  people  of 
God,  both  lay  and  ordained,  at  the  parish  level.  Therefore  local  ecumenical  projects  are 
moving  higher  on  the  churches’  agenda.  There  are  many  involving  non-episcopal 
churches;  but  those  between  episcopal  and  non-episcopal  churches  will  be  most  signifi- 
cant for  the  covenant  process,  and  at  the  moment  there  are  very  few  of  these.  The 
[Anglican]  Church  in  Wales  is  processing  legislation  to  remove  “certain  canonical 
impediments”  to  such  cooperative  ventures.  Both  the  challenge  and  the  need  will  be 
greatest  in  the  many  rural  communities  of  Wales.  Here  where  the  ratio  of  sheep  to  people 
is  3.8,  compared  with  only  .77  in  Britain  as  a whole  (!),  there  is  a distinctive  set  of 
church  and  social  factors.  Here  one  Anglican  priest  may  be  responsible  for  several 
parishes,  while  even  the  smallest  community  usually  has  more  than  one  “non-episcopal” 
chapel,  with  each  receiving  the  services  of  an  ordained  minister  only  occasionally.  The 
episcopal =non-episcopal  division  is  further  complicated  by  the  division  between 
Welsh-  and  English-speaking  congregations,  with  the  Welsh-speaking  non-episcopal 
traditions  (having  lost  two-thirds  of  their  membership  in  the  course  of  the  last  century) 
very  much  on  the  defensive.  Here  the  covenant  may  seem  a threat,  implying  the  loss  of 
Reformed  insights  and  of  the  Welsh  language;  but  it  could  also  be  of  great  benefit, 
safeguarding  differences  whilst  holding  together  the  essence  of  our  common  faith. 

The  life  and  work  of  the  covenant  keeps  pressing  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
visible  unity.  Its  goal  is  still  that  “by  the  Holy  Spirit  we  may  be  brought  into  one 
visible  church”.  An  effort  to  achieve  this  on  the  model  of  the  union  schemes  of  the 
Church  of  North  India  and  of  Pakistan  (pursued  1986-88)  was  unsuccessful.  The 
Church  in  Wales  could  not  finally  endorse  this  plan,  although  the  1988  Lambeth 
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conference  welcomed  the  proposals  (known  as  “Ministry  in  a Uniting  Church:  From 
Recognition  to  Reconciliation”)  and  saw  “no  difficulties  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
full  communion  if  such  proposals  are  brought  to  fruition”.  There  were  reservations 
also  among  the  non-episcopal  churches  in  the  covenant,  though  not  sufficient  for  them 
to  vote  against  it. 

The  churches  know  that  eventually  they  will  have  to  return  to  the  question  of  how 
to  achieve  a unity  that  is  both  visible  and  organic.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  that,  for  the 
European  context,  the  [Anglican-Lutheran]  Meissen  Declaration  will  reward  further 
study,  and  that  the  conciliar  model  — stressing  the  shared  life,  witness  and  reflection 
within  the  structure  of  a council  of  churches  — will  prove  most  congenial  to  the 
churches’  background  and  experience  in  Wales. 

Contact:  The  Rev.  Gethin  Abraham- Williams,  General  Secretary,  Enfys,  Church 
in  Wales  Centre,  Woodland  Place,  Penarth,  South  Glamorgan,  CF6  2EX.  Tel.  (0222) 
702278;  fax  (0222)  387835. 


FURTHER  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

The  following  information  on  interconfessional  projects  has  been  culled  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  as  indicated. 


FRANCE 

REFORMED  AND  LUTHERAN  CHURCHES 

A press  release  just  received  reports  that  the  synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  meeting  9-10  November  1991,  wishes  to  “take  a decisive  step 
towards  unity”  with  the  [Lutheran]  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  It  has  proposed  that  a Lutheran-Reformed  working  group  be 
constituted  “to  study  the  problems  posed  by  an  eventual  union  of  the  two  churches”, 
with  a first  report  to  be  produced  within  a year. 

Although  the  two  churches  already  enjoy  extensive  cooperation,  the  opening  of  a 
formal  process  towards  the  union  of  these  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  would  be 
an  important  development. 

(From  press  release  issued  by  the  Eglise  de  la  Confession  d’Augsbourg  and  the 
Eglise  reformee  d’ Alsace  et  de  Lorraine) 


ITALY 

BAPTIST,  METHODIST  AND  WALDENS  IAN  CHURCHES 

A joint  session  of  the  Baptist  assembly  and  the  synod  of  the  Methodist  and 
Waldensian  Churches  was  slated  for  November  1990,  with  the  following  themes  set 
for  discussion:  mutual  recognition  of  congregations,  members  and  ministers;  local 
collaborative  work;  common  evangelistic  work;  and  the  possibility  of  a common 
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newsletter.  While  there  is  no  question  of  union  among  the  churches,  this  growing 
cooperation  has  been  widely  welcomed. 

(From  personal  correspondence) 


THE  NETHERLANDS 

REFORMED  AND  LUTHERAN  CHURCHES 

The  synod  of  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  Church  in  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  accepted,  in  December  1989,  a proposal  that  it  join  the  process 
“Together  on  the  Way”  aimed  at  uniting  the  two  principal  Dutch  Reformed 
denominations,  the  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands  (GKN)  and  the 
Netherlands  Reformed  Church  (NHK).  The  proposed  united  church,  to  be  formed 
after  the  turn  of  the  century,  would  be  overwhelmingly  Reformed  in  background.  It 
is  understood  that  Dutch  Lutherans  could  maintain  “an  identity  and  international 
Lutheran  links”.  Significantly,  this  marks  one  of  the  few  direct  involvements  of 
Lutheran  churches  in  union  schemes. 

It  was  reported  in  August  1990  that  the  two  Reformed  bodies  have  established  a 
joint  committee  “to  work  out  differences  of  approach”  to  the  union  process.  More 
recently,  on  28  February  1991,  came  the  news  that  the  first  joint  meeting  of  the  synods 
of  the  three  churches  (the  “Trio  Synod”)  had  passed  a resolution  affirming  a joint 
working  group  to  draw  up  a church  order  for  the  future  united  church.  The  basis  of  this 
would  be  the  church  order  of  the  NHK.  Meanwhile  the  synod  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  is  continuing  discussions  on  its  incorporation  into  the  union  process. 
It  is  proposed  that  some  congregations  should  serve  as  “trial  models”  for  the  new  joint 
church. 

(From  Ecumenical  Press  Service  (EPS)  December  1989  and  August  1990,  and 
Lutheran  World  Information  (LWI),  8/91) 


SPECIAL  NOTE:  THE  RE-“UNIFICATION” 

OF  THE  GERMAN  CHURCHES 

FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 

A complex  process  of  drawing  together  has  marked  the  life  of  the  churches  in 
Germany  in  recent  years.  In  that  country  the  Landeskirchen  (regional  Protestant 
churches)  have  been  members  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (EKD).  This  is 
not  a united  church  but  a federation  whose  autonomous  member  churches  include 
those  from  the  Lutheran,  Reformed  and  United  traditions. 

Before  the  political  division  of  the  country  eight  Landeskirchen  (three  Lutheran, 
five  United)  in  the  area  which  became  East  Germany  had  been  members  of  the  EKD. 
The  total  separation  of  the  two  German  states  following  the  building  of  the  Berlin  Wall 
on  13  August  1961  no  longer  allowed  such  a common  church  body  to  function.  The 
eight  churches  which  had  been  members  of  the  EKD  decided  in  the  spring  of  1969  to 
form  their  own  Bund  or  Federation  of  Protestant  Churches  in  the  GDR  as  a “platform” 
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to  cope  together  with  the  challenges  of  living  and  witnessing  in  a society  under 
communist  rule.  Yet  a special  paragraph  (4.4)  in  their  constitution  stated  their 
“ongoing  belonging  together”  with  the  churches  in  West  Germany,  based  on  the 
churches’  common  tradition  and  special  role  and  responsibility  in  the  history  of  the 
German  nation. 

With  the  separate  East  German  state  — known  formally  as  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  (GDR,  in  German  DDR)  — joining  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on 
3 October  1990  the  eight  Landeskirchen  in  the  former  GDR  had  the  possibility  of 
joining  the  EKD  once  again.  This  was  affirmed  by  the  common  synod  meeting  in 
Coburg  at  the  end  of  June  1991.  As  noted  above,  the  churches  in  the  two  Germanys 
had  never  lost  the  sense  of  belonging  ultimately  together.  Furthermore,  because  of 
their  common  tradition  and  history  this  re-“unification”  of  the  churches  which 
accompanied  the  “re”-unification  of  the  nation  did  not  imply  any  specific  doctrinal  or 
constitutional  problems.  One  could  have  expected  it  to  happen  smoothly,  even  with 

joy- 

But  the  fact  that  the  churches  in  the  “two”  Germanys  had  lived  and  witnessed  the 
faith  for  decades  in  radically  different  socio-political  settings  proved  to  be  more 
significant  than  had  been  expected.  For  the  churches  to  find  a mutual  understanding 
has  not  been  easy;  time  is  needed  for  a process  of  growing  together  again.  And  since 
many  of  the  parallel  church  institutions  in  the  East  became  redundant  through  the 
reunification,  some  church  workers  there  experienced  the  process  — otherwise 
fortunate  — as  a personal  setback. 

Two  particular  cases  within  this  process  may  be  of  special  interest  to  readers.  One 
is  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Berlin-Brandenburg.  While  most  of  the  Landeskirchen 
found  themselves  in  either  West  or  East  Germany,  this  church  had  itself  been  divided 
by  the  Berlin  wall.  It  had  had  to  establish  a complete  set  of  parallel  structures  (synod, 
executive  council,  bishop,  administrative  headquarters)  whilst  claiming  an  ongoing 
juridical  unity  as  one  single  church,  with  the  legal  provision  that  the  two  parallel 
synods  would  have  to  be  called  for  a common  meeting  “as  soon  as  this  would  be 
possible  again”.  So  for  this  church  no  “re”-unification  in  the  strict  sense  was 
necessary.  Yet  here  too  many  human  problems  were  involved  because  parallel 
institutions  became  redundant,  and  because  of  different  salary  levels  in  the  two  parts  of 
the  church,  a situation  which  will  last  for  a certain  time. 

In  the  case  of  both  the  nation  as  a whole  and  the  church  of  Berlin-Brandenburg  the 
prevalence  of  the  financially-stronger  side  is  self-evident,  probably  unavoidable.  Yet  it 
creates  human  problems  and  tests  our  claim  to  be  the  “one  body  of  Christ”. 

A second  special  case  is  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union  (EKU),  which 
embodies  the  fellowship  of  seven  united  regional  churches  in  Germany,  two  in  the 
(former)  West  and  five  in  the  (former)  East.  This  church  never  interrupted  its 
common  structure.  In  spite  of  the  political  separation  it  managed  to  convene,  in  East 
Berlin,  monthly  meetings  of  the  church  leadership  as  well  as  various  committee 
meetings,  and  functioned  through  two  parallel  head  offices  in  East  and  West  Berlin. 
Thus  after  the  political  unification  of  Germany  the  EKU  did  not  need  a “reunifica- 
tion” in  the  sense  of  the  other  churches;  it  had  rather  to  arrange  the  merger  of  its  two 
head  offices  and  their  staff,  something  which  is  now  taking  effect.  The  process  of 
adjustment  has  been  longer  than  was  the  case  with  the  churches  re-joining  the  EKD, 
and  this  longer  intermediary  period  has  allowed  the  church  to  handle  the  merger  in  a 
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way  that  avoided  major  human  and  social  problems,  particularly  the  creation  of 
redundant  staff. 

(From  a report  by  Gerhard  Linn,  and  information  from  the  LWF  press  service) 


Intra-confessional  Union  Discussions 

ARGENTINA 

LUTHERAN  CHURCHES 

A press  release  dated  23  May  1990  announced  “A  Call  to  Unity”  issued  by  the 
national  council  of  the  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Argentina  to  “her 
fellow  churches  in  tradition”,  including  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  River  Plate,  the 
Argentine  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Para- 
guay, the  Danish  Congregations  (Buenos  Aires,  Tres  Arroyos,  Tandil,  Necochea),  the 
Swedish  Congregation,  the  Finnish  Congregation,  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Congregation  in  Uruguay  (Rivera). 

In  this  text  the  churches  are  invited  to  form  a multilateral  commission  of 
dialogue  to  work  on  “theological  matters”,  church  structure,  parish  and  congrega- 
tional life,  and  “administrative  matters”.  It  is  proposed  that  the  commission 
produce,  in  about  six  years,  “the  guidelines  for  the  constitution  of  one  Evangelical 
Church  of  the  Lutheran  Confession  in  the  River  Plate”.  The  accompanying 
statement  emphasizes  the  importance  of  unity  for  the  church’s  mission  to  the 
world.  “Confessionality  is  the  responsible  identity  of  the  church  in  the  process  of 
its  incarnation  in  a particular  time  and  space...  [but  finally]  it  is  an  affirmation  of 
its  identity  at  the  service  of  mission.” 

(From  official  communications  from  the  National  Council  of  the  United  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Church  in  Argentina) 


FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 

LUTHERAN  CHURCHES 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  German  situation  is  developments  among  the 
Lutheran  churches.  During  the  years  of  political  separation  Lutheran  churches  in  West 
Germany  had  not  only  joined  with  Reformed  and  United  churches  in  the  EKD,  but  had 
also  formed  a Lutheran  umbrella  organization,  the  United  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  Germany  (VELKD).  In  the  GDR,  however,  the  Lutheran  members  of  the 
Federation  of  Protestant  Churches  had  given  up  that  special  organization  “as  a witness 
that  their  belonging  together  within  the  Federation  was  more  important  than  focussing 
on  the  confessional  differences  which  remain”. 
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Following  political  reunification  two  of  the  four  Lutheran  churches  in  the  former 
GDR  have  rejoined  the  VELKD.  The  third,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
Mecklenburg  — which  was  the  first  of  the  eight  Protestant  synods  in  the  East  to  decide 
to  rejoin  the  EKD  — has  delayed  such  a move.  As  of  October  1991  this  step  was  still 
under  consideration. 

(From  a report  by  Gerhard  Linn  and  information  from  the  LWF  press  service) 


GHANA 

METHODIST  CHURCH  UNION  COMMITTEE:  Methodist  Church-Ghana  and  other 
churches  of  the  Methodist  tradition  in  Ghana 

The  last  edition  of  this  survey  reported  how  the  Methodist  Church  Union 
Committee  had  picked  up  the  energy  of  the  former  interconfessional  Ghana  Church 
Union  Committee.  Since  1988  churches  of  the  Methodist  tradition  in  Ghana  have 
continued  to  work  towards  their  visible  unity.  They  are  in  close  consultation  “both 
formally  and  informally”  and  “continue  to  grow  in  the  conviction  that  they  should  be 
seen  as  a [single]  church”.  This  is  expressed  already  in  pulpit  exchanges  among  the 
various  Methodist  denominations. 

The  previous  survey  pointed  also  to  the  crucial  question  of  “the  relationship 
between  the  future  United  Methodist  Church  in  Ghana,  and  the  various  overseas 
bishops  and  churches  to  which  the  present  Methodist  churches  now  relate”.  It  is 
heartening  to  report  that  the  overseas  bishops  “have  given  the  green  light  to  their 
deputies  here  in  Ghana  to  go  ahead  with  their  interaction  with  the  Methodist  Church- 
Ghana”.  There  are  already  examples  of  fruitful  cooperation;  for  example,  some 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  ministers  are  now  able  to  work  in  the  Methodist 
Church-Ghana,  and  this  with  the  full  consent  of  their  “home”  denomination. 

The  union  search  in  Ghana  has  sought  inspiration  from  the  wider  united-  and 
uniting-church  movement.  As  a case  in  point  the  occasional  paper  “In  Common”, 
prepared  by  the  convenor  of  the  union  committee,  has  referred  to  the  Consultation  on 
Church  Union  (COCU)  process  in  the  United  States. 

The  next  step  will  hopefully  be  taken  in  1992,  when  the  various  Methodist 
churches  seek  to  organize  themselves  so  “as  to  be  seen. . . as  only  various  branches  of  a 
single  church”.  And  beyond  that  “there  is  a definite  assurance  that  the  envisaged  union 
will  grow  from  strength  to  strength,  God  being  our  helper”. 

Contact:  Rev.  Dr  A.K.  Quarcoo,  Convener,  Methodist  Church  Union  Committee, 
Conference  Headquarters,  The  Methodist  Church-Ghana,  E/252/2  Liberia  Road,  P.O. 
Box  403,  Accra,  Ghana. 


INDIA 

LUTHERAN  CHURCHES 

The  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  continues  its  important  role  as  an 
umbrella  body  for  the  ten  independent  Lutheran  churches  in  India.  Recent  develop- 
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ments  have  aimed  at  clarifying  the  relationship  of  the  churches  to  their  respective 
overseas  partners.  It  remains  unclear,  however,  whether  a more  complete  form  of 
unity  will  be  sought  among  the  Lutheran  churches  in  India. 

(From  Lutheran  World  Federation  sources) 


NAMIBIA 

LUTHERAN  CHURCHES 

It  appears  that  the  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  will  not  be  able  to  achieve 
its  goal  of  uniting  in  1992  the  two  large  black  and  one  small  white  Lutheran 
denominations  in  Namibia.  It  was  reported  in  May  1990  that  the  sixth  general  synod  of 
the  church  had  expressed  “disappointment”  that  this  target  date  is  “no  longer 
achievable”,  and  urged  the  three  churches  to  work  to  overcome  recent  “stumbling 
blocks”  to  unity. 

The  two  black  churches,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Namibia  and  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  South-West  Africa,  had  suspended  activities  in  the 
uniting  body  after  the  white  church  (the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
Namibia-DELK)  had  terminated  its  membership  in  the  Council  of  Churches  in 
Namibia.  This  church  was  one  of  two  suspended  from  the  LWF  in  1984  because  of 
their  failure  explicitly  to  condemn  apartheid. 

Recent  developments,  however,  offer  hope  for  the  future  of  the  union  process.  The 
suspension  of  the  white  church,  now  known  as  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
Namibia-DELK),  has  been  lifted  by  the  LWF  (see  the  account  of  events  in  South 
Africa,  below).  The  board  of  the  church  voted  by  a large  majority  in  October  1991  to 
apply  for  membership  in  the  Council  of  Churches  in  Namibia.  Thus  a new  climate 
prevails  in  both  church  and  society,  and  this  may  well  enable  the  union  process  to  gain 
new  life. 

(From  EPS  May  1990,  and  LWI  9/88  and  33/91) 


NIGERIA 

METHODIST  CHURCHES 

It  was  announced  in  July  1990  that  further  steps  have  been  taken  towards  the 
reunion  of  the  “presidential”  and  the  “patriarchal”  factions  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Nigeria.  Patriarch  Sunday  Mbang  is  to  continue  as  Nigerian  Methodist  leader  but  with 
the  title  “prelate”.  Mbang  was  introduced  in  this  capacity  by  Bishop  Joseph  Aluko, 
leader  of  the  “presidential”  faction,  at  a reconciliation  celebration  held  on  Wesley 
Day,  24  May.  Aluko  said  that  “the  Holy  Spirit  is  still  at  work  these  days,  and  this  has 
made  reconciliation  possible”. 

(From  EPS,  August  1990) 
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SOUTH  AFRICA 


REFORMED  CHURCHES 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Africa  (DRCA  or  NGKA)  and  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Mission  Church  (DRMC  or  NGSK)  have  been  pursuing  a scheme  of  union 
since  late  1989.  The  two  churches  were  both  founded  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
in  South  Africa  but  have  been  separated  along  racial  lines,  with  the  DRCA  being 
defined  in  official  terms  as  a “black”  church  and  the  DRMC  as  “coloured”.  Previous 
decisions  by  synods  of  the  two  churches  led  to  a joint  commission  for  church  unity, 
whose  recommendations  (from  October  1989)  were  sent  directly  to  congregations 
within  the  two  denominations.  As  originally  planned  the  union  would  operate  at  the 
level  of  regional  and  general  synods,  with  local  union  to  be  at  the  initiative  of  the 
congregations  in  that  area.  No  congregation  would  be  “required”  to  join  with  any 
other. 

The  synods  of  the  two  churches  voted  overwhelmingly  on  4 October  1990  to  come 
together  as  the  Uniting  Reformed  Church  in  Southern  Africa.  The  actual  union  was 
scheduled  for  July  1991  in  order  to  allow  for  an  interim  period  during  which  certain 
“consultation  processes”  could  take  place  within  the  DRCA. 

A report  from  the  Reformed  Ecumenical  Council  in  Grand  Rapids,  USA,  indicates 
that  the  union  did  not  take  place  at  that  time.  It  appears  that  the  four-person  synodical 
board  of  the  DRMC  is  divided  as  to  whether  the  DRCA  can  legally  unite;  thus  fears 
were  voiced  about  possible  legal  challenges  to  the  union.  The  expected  uniting  synod 
has  been  replaced,  then,  by  a two-day  conference  for  synod  delegates  from  the  two 
churches  to  assess  the  situation.  DRMC  members  hope  to  convene  an  extraordinary 
synod  to  clarify  the  way  ahead. 

(From  EPS  July  and  November  1990,  and  LWI  42/89  and  28/91) 


LUTHERAN  CHURCHES 

As  reported  in  April  1991 , steps  towards  unity  taken  by  a “unity  committee”  set  up 
in  1985  by  South  Africa’s  three  Evangelical  Lutheran  churches  are  now  bearing  fruit. 
The  churches  involved  are  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Southern  Africa 
(Elcsa),  Elcsa  Cape  Church  and  Elcsa  Natal-Transvaal.  A constitutional  panel  has 
prepared  a draft  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  united  church,  and  these  are  being 
presented  for  approval  by  the  three  churches. 

(From  LWI  13/91  and  EPS  April  1991) 

The  Lutheran  Communion  in  Southern  Africa  (Lucsa)  was  formed  on  17  May 
1991.  The  new  organization  has  been  set  up  by  ten  Lutheran  churches  in  Southern 
Africa  “in  an  effort  to  end  many  years  of  separation  and  disagreement”.  It  will  assume 
all  rights  and  titles  from  the  former  Federation  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  in 
Southern  Africa.  Its  announced  objectives  include  support  for  diaconal,  mission  and 
ecumenical  work,  social  and  economic  justice,  human  rights,  concern  for  the  creation, 
stewardship  and  self-reliance,  sharing  of  resources  and  skills  among  churches,  as  well 
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as  cooperation  with  the  Lutheran  World  Federation.  At  its  first  general  conference 
Lucsa  elected  Rev.  Martin  Wessels  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  Southern  Africa  as 
president  and  Rev.  F.  Graz  as  executive  director. 

Membership  in  Lucsa  includes  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Southern 
Africa  (Cape  Church)  and  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Southwest 
Africa,  two  then-officially-defined  “white”  churches  which  had  been  suspended  from 
their  LWF  membership  in  1984  for  their  failure  explicitly  to  condemn  apartheid.  Both 
churches  were  reinstated  by  the  LWF  council  meeting  in  Chicago  in  July  1991.  In 
addition  to  their  condemnation  of  apartheid,  an  important  factor  in  this  decision  was 
the  desire  of  both  churches  to  participate  in  Lucsa,  which  is  regarded  by  many 
Lutherans  as  “an  expression  of  healing,  reconciliation  and  a determination  to  live 
together  as  a communion”.  While  Lucsa  is  a cooperative  body  with  no  present 
intention  to  seek  any  form  of  union  among  its  member  churches,  it  represents  an 
important  development  within  the  religious,  political  and  social  context  of  Southern 
Africa. 

(From  LWI  19/91  and  21/91) 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

METHODIST  CHURCHES 

The  fifth  consultation  of  Methodist  bishops,  held  in  late  March  1991,  has 
passed  unanimously  a resolution  calling  for  a process  of  study  towards  the  merger 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church  and  three  historic  black  Methodist  denominations. 
This  was  sparked  by  a presentation  by  Bishop  Ruben  L.  Speaks  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  (AMEZ),  who  said  that  such  a merger  is  “long 
overdue”. 

The  study  commission,  to  be  set  up  after  1996,  would  include  five  bishops  from 
each  of  the  denominations.  In  addition  to  the  churches  named  above,  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  (AME)  and  the  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  (CME)  churches 
would  also  be  involved.  The  membership  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  is  about  9 
million,  while  the  combined  membership  of  the  AMEZ,  AME  and  CME  churches  is 
about  4.1  million. 

(From  LWI  18/91) 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  (CPC)  and  the  Second  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  (SCPC)  have  taken  further  steps  towards  unity  at  a joint 
meeting  in  June  1990.  The  CPC  is  composed  mainly  of  white  Christians,  and  the 
SCPC  of  black  Christians.  The  two  denominations  have  a combined  total  of  about 
100,000  members. 

(From  EPS,  July  1990) 
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Church  Councils  and  Other  Approaches  to  Unity 


GHANA 

The  previous  survey  noted  the  commitment  of  the  Methodist  Church  Union 
Committee  “to  broaden  church  union  in  Ghana”  and  to  support  “the  efforts  of  the 
Christian  Council  of  Ghana  to  keep  alive  the  concern  for  the  [broader  vision  of]  church 
union”.  It  noted  also  the  importance  of  local  councils  of  churches  as  perhaps  “the  real 
hope  for  the  reactivation  of  wider  church  union  negotiations  in  Ghana”. 

It  is  now  reported  that  “from  the  Christian  Council  and  the  Catholic  secretariat”  [of 
the  bishops’  conference]  have  evolved  associations  of  the  churches  in  particular  towns 
and  villages.  These  participate  in  programmes  of  the  Christian  Council,  including 
Christian  home  week,  Christian  Council  Sunday,  mid-year  seminars,  and  the  joint 
annual  ecumenical  services.  At  the  latter,  preaching  alternates  between  a Roman 
Catholic  bishop  and  the  head  of  one  of  the  Protestant  churches.  The  many  local 
councils  of  churches  are  continuing  to  inspire  hope  for  further  developments  towards 
unity.  Here  the  local  churches  “interact  cordially”  and  offer  a common  Christian 
presence  and  witness  at  significant  points  throughout  the  year. 

The  “united  congregations”  mentioned  in  the  last  survey  continue  to  flourish. 
These  include  the  Ridge  Church  in  Accra,  drawn  principally  from  Presbyterian, 
Methodist  and  Anglican  churches,  with  congregations  from  these  denominations 
taking  turns  in  supplying  a resident  minister.  The  army  and  police  service  barracks 
have  united  congregations,  which  are  open  also  to  the  public.  These  are  not  isolated 
from  the  traditional  denominations  with  some  older  members,  for  example,  making 
provisions  to  be  buried  in  their  home  towns  and  under  the  auspices  of  their  “parent 
churches”.  Finally,  the  Teshie-Nunga  United  Church  continues  its  vibrant  witness.  In 
this  congregation  the  eucharist  is  received  from  priests  from  any  of  the  constituent 
denominations,  and  its  members  testify  to  a genuine  sense  of  “the  communion  of 
saints”.  It  is  likely  that  its  members  will  come  in  time  to  think  of  themselves  as 
belonging  to  “this”  church  rather  than  any  of  the  “parent”  denominations. 

While  not  “union”  efforts  in  the  strict  sense,  all  these  developments  testify  to  a 
strong  impulse  towards  unity  among  Christians  and  many  churches  in  Ghana.  Indeed 
“united  we  stand”  is  becoming  the  needed  motto  in  the  face  of  political,  social  and 
economic  trends  and  challenges.  It  is  very  significant  that  in  addition  to  the  tradition- 
ally-“ecumenical”  churches  there  are  also  cooperative  bodies  growing  up  among 
Pentecostal  and  African  indigenous  churches.  These  are  interacting  more  freely  now 
with  the  traditional  churches,  and  relations  have  become  cordial  and  free  from  the 
condemnations  which  one  heard  in  earlier  times. 

(From  a personal  communication  by  Rev.  Dr  A.K.  Quarcoo) 
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